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KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 


OCCUPATION MATERIAL, 


The most complete assortment, and 
the largest stock. — Superiority of 
goods acknowledged by the International Jury at the Centennial Exhibition, 
and by Kindergartners and School Boards all over the country. 
M6" The St. Louis and other Public Kindergartens are supplied with 
Material, on contract, by E. STEIGER.—Special attention is invited to: 


Freebel’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Family. 


Boxes No. 1 to 10, each with Material, Designs, and Instruction. Price 75 Cents each. 


Kxindergarten Publications 
in English, German, French, ete. 


Kindergarten Tracts.— Catalogues gratis. 





E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 





Epvucation ny Work AccorpInG TO FropeEr’s Principies. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Mann and Professor Noa, from the German of 
Baroness Marennortrz-Bitow. Printed and bound by the 
pupils of the Philotechnic School, on Market Street, Camden, 
N.J. This book is at A. Williams & Co’s., Washington and 
School Streets, and in many bookstores. Also, by enclosing 
a dollar to Rudolphus Bingham, Cooper’s Wharf, Camden, N.J., 
it will be sent post paid. 


It was at this generous gentleman’s private cost that it was 
printed. “This book is of great importance for educating the pub- 
lic to an appreciation of the wide bearings of Frébel’s Kindergarten, 
giving an account of the work-schools, school-gardens, and youth- 
gardens growing out of it; being a treatise on the place of Rer- 
CREATION, not only in education, but in the healthy life of adults, 
more profound than any thing on this subject since Plato.” 
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A KINDERGARTNER®S’ FESTIVAL, 
In Honor or THE Birtapay or Freipricn FR6BEL, 


will be celebrated Saturday, April 21, at Dr. Bartol’s (the West) 
Church, Cambridge Street, corner of Lynde, Boston. Depot and 
West-end cars pass or go near it. Exercises begin at 11} o’clock. 


OrvER or EXERCISES. 


1. Chant, by chorus of kindergartners ; “ Whosoever receiveth a 
little child in my name, receiveth me.” “ Except ye be converted, 
and become as a little child, ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” “ Woe unto him who offendeth one of these little ones; 
for their angels behold the face of our Father in heaven.” “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

2. Sketch of the life and life-work of Freidrich Frébel. 


3. Report of the objects and officers of the American Frébel 
Society now in process of organization. (The organizing members 
of the American Frébel Society are the Rev. Daniel Austin, 
Kittery, Maine ; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Professor Gray, and 
Miss E. P. Peabody, Cambridge ; Mrs. George R. Russell, Mrs. 
Augustus Hemmenway, and Mrs. Ida Agassiz Higginson, Boston ; 
Mrs. Pauline Agassiz Shaw, Brookline; Mrs. Mary Fisher Fox, 
Philadelphia; Mr. William Thaw, President of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Company, Pittsburgh. They organized at the house of Mrs. 
G. R. Russell, April 6th, making donations from twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars; twenty-five dollars being the minimum tor Life 
members, who alone, with the officers they choose, will be voting 
members of the Society. Mrs. George b. Loring, of Salem, was 
added April 7th; and the editor of the Kindergarten Messenger 
will receive the promissory notes of any others who may sympa- 
thize in the Society’s object, of securing the system against deterio- 
ration by its Register of properly educated kindergartners.) 

4, Voluntary addresses from the audience. Rev. Dr. Bartol and 
other gentlemen have promised to speak. 


5. AmEN from Haydn’s Sixteenth Mass. 
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FROBEL’S BIRTHDAY. 


In the “ Reminiscences of Frébel,” which are soon to be issued 
by one of the leading publishers of Boston, in a volume, an account 
is given of the last birthday he celebrated on earth (April 21, 
1852). 

The prohibition of Kindergarten in the state education of Prussia 
by the reactionary government which had succeeded the uprising of 
1848, because it suspected this new education to be the germ of 
democracy, had recently taken place, and given quite a shock to 
Froébel, who knew himself to be utterly guiltless of any political 
designs whatever; for he was wholly sceptical of the power of 
political forms of any kind to produce either liberty or order, — 
which, by the way, he considered to be one and the same thing ; he 
thought they could only come to flower and fruit after a vital 
social action and life should have produced a new growth of men. 
He said to the Baroness 'Marenholtz-Biilow, in their first chance 
interview of 1849, when they were speaking “ of the disappointment 
of the noble hopes that had sprung up during the movements of 
1848, the mistakes and faults of both parties, and the general failure, 
neither party being able to bring about the desired amelioration :” 
“ We cannot tear the present from the past or from the future. The 
renewing of life which the future demands must begin in the 
present. In the children lies the seed-corn of the future.” He was 
a conservative, not a destructive, reformer. ‘ That which follows 
is always conditioned by what goes before,” he said: “the new 
creation must ever come first out of the old; therefore the historical 
tradition must ever be respected. Nothing comes without struggle. 
Great storms create nothing: they only clear the air. New 
seeds must be planted in the ground to germinate and grow, if we 
would have the tree of humanity blossom. We must, however, 
take care not to cut away the roots, as the destructive element of 
to-day is liable to do!” 

At this time, Frébel had come to feel that his part in the great 
work of the education of man was only that of preparing the ground 
and seeding it, and had reconciled himself to dying with his great 
idea yet unembodied ; sure, however, that in due time it would be. 
But the energetic friendship of the baroness, who brought him into 
personal relation with the ducal families of Meiningen and Weimar 
(the most liberal-minded and cultivated princes in Europe), and 
(what was more important) introduced him to the princes of thought, 
Diesterweg, Kiihne, Hiccke, Varnhagen von Ense, the Minister of 
Instruction in Prussia, &c.,— who, all beginning in scepticism, be- 
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came, by conversation with him, converts, and warm advocates of 
his idea as a profounder one than had before been reached, — had, in 
the course of three or four years, kindled in him the hope of seeing 
the institution of his system in the public system at once; which, he 
believed, would complete the social liberation of Germany, and, by 
the peace of divine law, bring about “unity of life ” therein. 

His charming life in Marienthal, his second marriage, the success 
of his “ Festival of Childhood,” a general convention of teachers 
that was planned to which he was respectfully invited, were all 
good omens. 

For a little time, he could not acquiesce in the disappointment, 
and endeavored to have the rescript taken back, by showing there 
was no ground for its pretext; and he even wrote a letter to the 
king. But when he found all was in vain, he exclaimed, “ If they 
will not recognize and support my cavse in my own fatherlend, I 
will go to America, where a new life is unfolding itself in freedom, 
and a new education of man corresponding with it will find a 
footing!” 

But he was seventy years old, and this thought could hardly 
take action in his person. He soon fell back, with pious resigna- 
tion, on his faith in his system as an ark of divine truth, and that 
no upholding by Uzzah hands was necessary. It was soon seen 
how futile the rescript was. It could not prevent private Kinder- 
gartens springing up in Berlin itself, which would more freely and 
fully exemplify his system than state schools could do; and atten- 
tion was drawn to the subject by this very government act, which 
insured a favorable consideration of it by the most liberal and 
thoughtful minds. At the convention of teachers, the government 
decree did not prevent the whole body from receiving Frébel, by 
rising from their seats when he entered; and all his friends, old 
and new, rallied round him to celebrate his birthday immediately 
afterwards, of whose beautiful and heartfelt rites a lovely account 
is given in the “ Reminiscences.” All clouds thereafter passed 
away from the firmament of his mind ; his sun went down, also, on 
midsummer day in the sweet glory of a beautiful sunset, in which 
they turned out their purple and golden linings to his eyes; and 
every thing he said evinced his faith that all was well, —that he 
had finished the work that was given him to do, and was about to 
ascend to our Father in heaven, from which height he should see 
the end from the beginning. 

Twenty-five years later, April 21, 1877, there will assemble, in 
perhaps the most cultivated city in America, some of the most en- 
lightened citizens of the United States, to complete the organization 
of an American Frébel Society, whose objects were so fully stated in 
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our last Messenger ; and we trust that after the memorial services 
shall have given the audience, that we hope will assemble, some 
idea of the infinite importance of the work that the Society has 
undertaken to do, we shall add to the number of Life-members, 
and bring the subscription list of the Messenger up to a thousand 
subscribers. 

The Life-members subscribe what they please, so that it be not 
less than $25.00, and will choose their own Treasurer and other 
necessary officers; and with these officers, as voters also, will ap- 
point the examiners, who shall give certificates of competency, 
entitling the receivers to a place in the Register of Trained Kin- 
dergartners, which will be published in the MessEeNGER. 


WHAT BOOKS SHALL WE READ? 
No. I. 


As soon as people become interested in the idea of the Kinder- 
garten, or get a glimpse of its character, the first demand is for 
books. 

This is legitimate: and the demand must be supplied, although 
it is certainly true that books cannot teach what a Kindergarten 
is, as observation of a genuine Kindergarten in operation does; nor 
still less can books make a kindergartner, as my own and a multi- 
tude of other experiments have proved again and again. 

But there are some books that can educate the public into a fair 
conception of what ought to be expected and required from a kinder- 
gartner worthy of the name. 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Tracts. — Fifteen of these tracts can be 
obtained gratis from Mr. Steiger, for the asking and an enclosure 
of a three-cents postage-stamp; and, although individually so short 
(two, three, and seven pages long), they really touch the octaves 
of the whole matter, and are the very best means of introducing 
the subject to those ignorant of it; or, at least, the next best means 
to the careful observation, for a day or week, of a Kindergarten in 
operation. One of the shortest of these tracts is the recommenda- 
tion of the Kindergarten on account of its good relations to bodily 
health; and contains the favorable testimonies of Dr. A. G. Bell, 
and of the Medical Society of Rhode Island. This is No. 10; and 
fifty of them can be bought for five cents! 


No. 5 is an extract from the Lecture to the College of Preceptors 
in London, by J. R. Payne, Esq., an eminent critic and educator, 
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and Professor of the Science of Education; in which extract he 


imagines Frébel observing children at play, and deducing the prin- 


ciples of human growth therefrom, and the use that can be made of 
play for education. This answers, once and for ever, the question 
of whether child’s-play is the best means of securing a harmonious 
development of the instinctive nature, and precludes numerous 
ceavillings upon the truth and issues of the method. Fifty of 
these can be had for twenty cents: and we always advise young 
kindergartners, when they go into a town to set up a Kindergarten, 
to procure fifty of them, and fifty of Nos. 9,10, and 14; and send 
them to all the principal inhabitants of the town, especially if they 
are parents. 


No. 9 is a lecture of Miss Blow’s to the Normal School of St. 
Louis: and is a succinct consideration, first, of the orderly use 
of Frébel’s six “ Gifts” for developing the mind into habits of’ ac- 
curate analysis; and, second, of the use of the “Occupations” to 
give the Law of synthesis, which is one and the same in all the 
varieties of work, whether to the end of use or beauty. The reader 
sees that the kindergartner, who is to guide the child genially in 
his playing with the gifts and in his manipulation of the materials, 
must understand the abstract laws of analysis and synthesis; but 
the children learn these as processes only by industrial experiences. 
To them, therefore, it is play; but play that lays the foundation 
for the intellectual exercises that constitute the human understand- 
ing, as the teacher needs to see. It is all so simply stated that the 
common sense sees the principle. 

It saves the kindergartner a great deal of talking, to be able 
to put into the hands of an inquiring parent this pamphlet, when 
he asks what use is it to the mind to play with these gifts year in 
and year out, and make these pretty things? How is it preparing 
him for scientific observation, and for doing the work of the world? 


No. 14 is an address of Karl Frébel to the English Manchester 
Society, at the inauguration of the training school for kinder- 
gartners. It shows that the Kindergarten is not intended to give 
scientific knowledge ; but rather to develop the power of receiving 
knowledge, and using it in the most profitable manner after it is 
attained. He says the proof of the good Kindergarten is to be 
found in the primary school that follows it. It very satisfactorily 
answers the question constantly put, Will not the Kindergarten 
make the school discipline more disagreeable and harder? It shows 
that, on the other hand, it needs must make it more intelligible to 
the child, and therefore more agreeable and profitable; that is, if 
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the school has any order, and any thing to teach. Children in the 
Kindergarten learn to love order for its fruits of beauty and use ; 
and to love to learn for the sake of knowing, and not for the sake 
of self-display or any extrinsic end. 


No. 12 is a pretty story suggesting the relation of the fanciful 
play with the materials, to the development of artistic genius, to 
whose instincts it gives practical culture. Fifty of these can be 
had for ten cents. The note to No. 12, and the whole of No. 15, 
which is entitled Frébel’s “ Kindergarten Education, especially nec- 
essary in orphan asylums, &c., where there are no natural mothers,” 
show that Kindergarten culture is a most feasible and effectual way 
of exercising charity to destitute children, and of employing the 
benevolent energies of those who have leisure and a sense of duty. 


No. 13 is quite a manual for young mothers and nurses; showing 
them how they can amuse little babies in such a way as not to rasp 
their nerves, or stimulate their perceptive faculties too much, while 
the child is not left to sink into apathy, or confused and bewildered 
by too many objects, but is led along by soft transitions and repe- 
tition of impressions. Perhaps not quite enough is said in this 
tract about the desirableness of stopping at each step, and reiter- 
ating the present exercise and the past ones, till they are so 
defined that memory is spontaneous. We prevent the develop- 
ment of memory in children by accumulating disconnected impres- 
sions, none of which have been repeated often enough to stimulate 
that effort to retain impressions which we call attention, and which 
changes passive impressions into active perceptions, making a step 
towards their being remembered. No child should be called upon 
to remember; for memory is not an act of the will, any more than 
taking impressions is. It results involuntarily from the definiteness 
and vividness of perceptions. 

The memory of perceptions is the basis of both the understanding 
and of the fancy. Fancy is a wild play of will force among remem- 
bered perceptions, making combinations that are not found in nature. 
Understanding is a voluntary comparison of things with each other, 
and connection of them in the order of nature ; also, the connecting of 
inward states with outward things by the intermedium of language. 
Light shows things in their relations; reason sees things in their 
relations. 

This tract, which is called “ Advice to Mothers,” brings within 
a few pages suggestions for exercises that are to extend over years, 
— at least two years, —during which the impressions of the forms 
and motions on the eye are associated with impressions on the 
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ear of the words that express these forms and motions; and the 
child is developed into individual consciousness by the mother’s 
or nurse’s playful talk with it. Ishould always advise a kinder- 
gartner to keep this tract on hand, to give to the mothers who 
have infants. Fifty of them can be had for twenty cents. 


The other tracts are mostly descriptions of visits to Kinder- 
gartens, whose value is that each visit described was a real one. 
There are also one or two descriptions of Kindergartens in general, 
noting those characteristics which belong to all of them. 

I have dwelt on these tracts so much at length, because they are 
adapted to the needs of all kinds of readers, especially to those in 
need of time to read, and because they are so cheap. The whole set 
costs only a postage-stamp! and a dollar will buy fifty of each of 
the most important; namely, the 5th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th. 


“ Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture.’ — This book only costs 
seventy-five cents. Its first chapter is an admirable essay, show- 
ing that the leading idea of the education of a human being 
should be the perfect development of his nature; and a secondary 
idea, though not one to be lost sight of, his use as a member 
of society, or as an instrumentality for getting his own living. 
This is admirable reading for a kindergartner and parent. The 
second chapter describes how the mother should use the gifts in 
the nursery for the child’s development. The third chapter is on 
the movement-plays; which are spoken of as the work of the Kin- 
dergarten, because to play them requires numbers. In 1827, 
Frébel proposed that the gifts should be used at home in the 
nursery, and by the mother only. But, during the next thirteen 
years, he learned that it was impossible for the mother, with her 
complex cares, to use the gifts at home in a sufficiently orderly 
manner to give a regular development; and, therefore, in 1840, 
when he invented the Kindergarten to take the children out of the 
nursery for several hours of every day, he relegated the playing 
with all the gifts, except the first one, to the Kindergarten, to- 
gether with the movement-plays. But there are instances in 
which it is impossible for children to go to a Kindergarten ; and the 
mothers of such will have great comfort in Mr. Hailman’s beautiful 
little book. Mothers so situated will also get aid from Hoffman’s 
“ Kindergarten Toys,” a book sold by Steiger for twenty cents. 


“ Education by Work on Frébel’s Principle.” — This book, 
published in Germany in 1860, was the most effective means of 
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spreading Frobel’s Kindergarten in the other countries of Europe, 
by unfolding the relations and scope of its law of play, in society 
past, present, and future. 

The preface shows the relations of the labor question with the 
educational question. Ch. I. Relations of Kindergarten play to 
serious work. Ch. II. suggests practical arrangements for intro- 
ducing Kindergartens. (This doves not in all respects apply to 
America, where conditions are more favorable for universalizing 
this institution.) Ch. IIT. The Education of the Kindergartner, and 
the Wisdom of Mothers. Ch. IV. treats of an intermediate class 
connecting the Kindergarten proper and the primary school. In 
this class children are taught to read, and the play of “ Occupa- 
tions” takes on a decidedly artistic character. Ch. V. The Kinder- 
garten method, carried into the industrial schools, makes the work 
educate, because it is done not mechanically. Ch. VI. gives the 
true place of recreation, by means of school and youth gardens. 
These two chapters (v. and vi.) are full of original views, which 
should claim the consideration of all the leaders of education, and 
all directors of society; especially in this country, which is in all 
the fluidity of youth, and may so shape its social institutions as to 
form a higher type of manhood in the masses, and lay a foundation 
in social for political equality. Ch. VII. considers and disposes 
of the several and contradictory objections made to Frébel’s Kin- 
dergarten, which always spring from ignorance of it, or from having 
seen a spurious or unskilful teaching. These seven chapters have 
been translated and printed, at the cost of a private gentleman, by 
the pupils of a private school in Camden, New Jersey, who set up 
the type, printed, and bound it themselves; and it can always be 
obtained, post paid, by enclosing a dollar to Mr. Rudolphus Bing- 
ham, Cooper’s wharf, Camden, N. J. 

This gentleman, without any knowledge of Frébel, worked out 
in his own mind the conception of an education addressing the 
senses of children; objective in its means as far as possible, and 
engaging the self-activity of the young by an exercise of the me- 
chanical powers, which is spontaneous in children. He saw that, 
if not employed to useful ends, these powers become sources of 
disorder; and disorderly action has a disastrous intellectual as 
well as moral effect; while action to a useful, productive end is 
always (especially if it is willing action) a positive discipline 
and culture of the intellect. Fortunately, Mr. Bingham found a 
gentleman, an Englishman, who had been a pupil at the University 
of Jena, and who had sympathized with the movement in Germany 
towards industrial education, — which was one effect of this very 
book, among other causes, — and who had obtained a glimpse of its 
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principle from hearing its title. This gentleman was happy to 
open a private school in Camden, with a morning and afternoon 
session: the morning one to be devoted to book knowledge, but in 
which the objective principle was used, not only to teach the sciences, 
but also to initiate the teaching of Latin, Greek, French, German, 
&c.; and the afternoon session was devoted to mechanical arts, — 
printing, binding, plaster casting, drafting, &c.,—for which Mr. 
Bingham largely afforded the apparatus and material. 

This school has proved a success. The book knowledge obtained 
is more rather than less than in schools which devote the whole 
time to it, and the work is done with the greatest ardor. It uses 
up that tendency to motion and play which, when left wild, issues 
in disorder and destructiveness. The variety of work to be done 
gives that opportunity for change which prevents tediousness and 
disgust ; and the freedom to choose their work does not preclude, 
but rather insures, the most fervent industry, and sufficient per- 
severance to bring results which cherish self-respect and_pre- 
clude frivolity. The ages of the children range between ten and 
eighteen. 

At the Centennial Exhibition, some maps, and some charts illus- 
trating scientific classifications were exhibited among other of their 
productions; and the scientific charts attracted the attention of the 
French Commissioners, who ordered a complete set of them to be 
made for France. When I visited the school last summer, I found 
the children (boys and girls) very earnestly engaged in executing 
this commission; more excited by the compliment to their work 
than by the money which would be paid for it, though that was to 
be divided among them. I found Mr. Bingham had their produc- 
tions sold to pay the cost of the materials; and, when any money 
was left, the little workers were paid wages. 

Mr. Bingham told me that objection had been made to that fea- 
ture, and it had been said that it would cultivate mercenary char- 
acter before it was time. 

But he said he did not find that it had that practical effect. 
The children were very generous with the money they earned, 
enlarging the scope of the work by getting better material for it. 
Many of the boys, whose parents could not afford to pay, paid for 
their own tuition and books. To one boy of sixteen years of age 
had been credited in one year nearly a thousand dollars; and he 
was one of the best scholars in languages and science. If the chil- 
dren devoted a less number of hours to book study than in other 
classical schools, they more than gained the difference by their more 
complete attention while they were studying, and the more method- 
ical way they studied, from their having gained methodical habits 
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in their working hours. It was evidently the method of nature to 
have objective and physical action lead mental action during the 
child era; and then mental action would lead physical action in 
the maturer age. 

Mr. Travelli, the enthusiastic advocate of the Frébel education, 
visited this school last summer, and was surprised to see how much 
of Frébel’s plan had been anticipated by the general benevolence 
and fine common-sense of Mr. Bingham; and told him that he 
needed nothing but a Kindergarten underpinning to his school, and 
its “ principle of all activity” apprehended and applied from infancy, 
to make his institution perfect. He spoke to him of this book, . 
which he knew to be lying in manuscript in sore need of a pub- 
lisher. Mr. Bingham recognized the title as of the book Mr. Moore 
had spoken of, and said he should like to see it. When I sent it 
to him, he replied that he would let his boys print and bind it; 
furnishing the material in the faith that I and other friends of the 
cause would advertise it by reviews, newspaper notices, &¢., so that 
he might sell enough to pay its cost. He has given away half the 
edition. It can always be obtained, post paid, by addressing him and 
enclosing a dollar. A. Williams & Co., of Boston, and booksellers 
in the principal cities of the States, frequently have it on sale. 

It is the only work that discusses at large the true principle of 
recreation ; the place of it in all healthy life of young and old; and 
the indispensableness of it, followed out in Frébel’s way, to the 
harmonious development and perfect education of the human being. 


Practical Manuals. Praxis. — The desideratum for a long time 
has been a sufficient guide to the practice of the Kindergarten; 
for Ronge’s “Guide” and Wiebe’s “ Paradise of Childhood,” have 
both been found disappointing. Hence we rejoice to see that Mr. 
Steiger has published the first section of an “Illustrated Hand- 
book designed for the Self-instruction of Kindergartners, Mothers, 
and Nurses,” by Maria Kraus-Boelte and John Kraus. 

Better than any words of ours is the Preface, which we copy 
entire : — 

“This ‘Kindergarten Guide’ is ‘the result of twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the Kindergarten in Germany, England, and America. 

“ When the first chapters of this book were written, the authors 
had in view the preparation of a smal hand-book, solely for the 
use of the mothers who. visited their ‘Mothers’ Class,’ and who 
repeatedly requested the publication of the lessons and lectures 
there given. 

“This plan was, however, entirely changed, and the enlargement 
of the work rendered necessary, by the desire for information which 
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was very generally expressed, alike by persons visiting the Kinder- 
garten and by interested inquirers. 

“The pupils of the Training Class conducted by the authors 
desired a manual which should aid them in their work, following 
out the course of teaching and training with which they had become 
familiar; letters were received from all parts of the land, but espe- 
cially from mothers who were far away from any Kindergarten, 
asking for advice and instruction, and needing information minute 
enough to supply the place of personal observation; many of the 
nurses who, by attendance with the children at the Kindergarten, 
had gbtained such partial information as circumstances permitted, 
manifested both interest in and appreciation of the work, and 
became desirous of wider knowledge as to the proper treatment 
of children, and the means of making the nursery more and more 
attractive; teachers and principals (male and female), Sisterg of 
Charity and other orders, inquired, both personally and by letter, 
to what extent Fribel’s occupations might be introduced into the 
schools, asylums, and institutions under their charge; and, finally, 
many persons, superficially or imperfectly trained as teachers in 
so-called Kindergartens, becoming dissatisfied with their prepara- 
tion, honestly confessed this fact, and asked for the means of 
obtaining, by the aid of some eth on the subject, a bétter under- 
standing of Kindergarten instruction, based upon the teachings 
and methods of Frébel himself. 

“These numerous and urgent requests for increased information, 
therefore, induced the authors to enlarge the plan of their projected 
work; and now this book is offered to all interested in the Kinder- 
garten, as one which endeavors to meet, in some measure at least, 
these repeated demands. It is to be hoped that the book, as a 
result of much earnest labor bestowed upon it, will convey, to those 
who attempt to follow its directions, most of the help and assist- 
ance needed. 

“Of one thing the readers of this ‘Guide’ may be assured ; viz., 
that from it they may obtain the genuine praxis of Frébel, de- 
veloped, it is thought, in the light of his ideas. The attempt has 
been made to render it all that such a guide should be, as an aid to 
mothers, kindergartners, and nurses, and to all who have the hap- 
piness and careful training of the children at heart. Especial 
attention is invited to the final chapter, on the spirit and manner 
of story-telling and of talking and playing with the little ones. The 
information it conveys, and the suggestions it offers, may be alike 
interesting and instructive to all who are intrusted with the daily 
care of children. 

“Inasmuch as the result of right training becomes every day 
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apparent in the development and progress of the children under 
their charge, all thoughtful persons who are earnestly engaged in 
Kindergarten education will be repeatedly surprised at the new 
channels of pleasing instruction which are opened before them, and 
at the rapid advance of the children themselves in intellect and 
knowledge, as well as at their harmonious physical development. 

“It must be borne in mind that it was the intention of Frébel, 
that his system of educational development should be continued 
beyond the Kindergarten age of the children. His labors, there- 
fore, were not confined to the Kindergarten alone, which was but 
one of the several features of his new and peculiar system. 

“The benefit of Frébel’s educational idea will completely be 
appreciated, only when it shall have been applied to every stage 
of educational progress, — when, in fact, the Kindergarten is con- 
sidgred but the preparation for a higher education based upon the 
same fundamental principle; a system which will permit each pupil 
to manifest his own individuality freely and without restraint, and 
allow the fullest scope to his talents, tastes, and tendencies. 

“The course which is to be pursued after that of the Kindergarten 
has been concluded, is indicated, or at least hinted at, in the dif- 
ferent gifts and ovcupations, in each of which the mere playful 
work is to be gradually superseded by actual, practical work. 

“The careful student will find that Frébel’s method furnishes the 
starting-point for each science and for each profession. 

“In conclusion, the authors will not fail to say expressly, that 
even the most earnest study of this book, or of any other book, will 
never enable a person to undertake successfully the management 
of a Kindergarten, — any attempt to do this must prove unsatis- 
factory. Nothing short of a thorough understanding of the system 
and its philosophy, nothing less than the attainment of a certain 
manual dexterity, and a practical knowledge of many other appar- 
ently unimportant matters — all of which can only be acquired by 
going through a full course of instruction in a training-class — 
are, in addition to natural aptitude, necessary for a person who 
desires to become a successful kindergartner.” 

Tue AvTHoRs. 
New York, February 22d, 1877. 


——_—o— 


WHY A PERSONAL TRAINING, AND NOT BOOKS MERELY, 
IS NECESSARY FOR KINDERGARTEN ART. 


Because the Kindergarten is understood, by those who have 
looked most deeply into it, to be an ideal miniature world for chil- 
dren to expand in, morally even more than intellectually; and 
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this is an idea which does not come naturally to the minds of this 
generation, except in rare cases, but needs careful inculeation. 

Education has been so long regarded as only instruction, that 
even the advanced educator (advanced in years and experience) 
seldom looks upon it practically in any other light, and makes it 
his great object to insure the greatest amount of acquirement, 
instead of the greatest amount of original thinking, in his pupils. 
And this he does in spite of the fact, which he must have gained 
from observation and from his own experience, that much that is 
taught is soon forgotten, because not correlated justly with the 
general life of the student. 

The pupils of the Kindergarten training school are made to feel, 
above all other things, that they are influencing the very souls of 
their little ones by the manner in which they teach even the purely 
intellectual processes of arithmetic and geometry, which are the 
basis of much of the instruction given in a Kindergarten by means 
of the occupations. 

Precision of pereeption and thinking, that is, comparison of pro- 
portions and fitness, are the activities of mind evoked from the 
children by their ocewpations of building and stick-laying, paper- 
folding, &c.; and the very words used have a moral element in 
them, — straight, right, perpendicular, horizontal. Accuracy of 
statement, obedience to direction, — in their weaving and sewing, as 
well as in the building, — give them the sentiment, as well as the 
intellectual idea, that every thing has its conditions. 

If a child says, “Oh! I think it will do,” there is a fine opportu- 
nity to teach it to see that nothing will “do” but the right thing 
and the right course. This is vastly more important than the per- 
fection of the article to be made. The bit of paper or card- 
board is of trifling importance: the manner of using it is of the 
highest importance. 

“If you leave it so, it is not pretty, — it is not worth any thing, 
because it is wrong and ugly,” is all, perhaps, that can be said to 
the tot of three years old; though this should never be said lightly, 
for fear of discouraging effort. To the child of four, a more 
advanced view can be given. 

“Tf you leave it so, then you have not learned any thing, and 
can’t do any better the next time. We must not leave it till it is 
all right. And, if I do it for you, then it will not be your work: it 
will be my work; and you cannot take it home, if it is my work. 
Mamma wants to see her little boy’s work, not my work. When 
you can do it right, all yourself, then you can take it home. No 
matter for the mistakes. Mistakes always teach us something; 
and you can try again.” The desire to take things home is so 
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strong, that it requires all the sturdiness, all the religious principle, 
of the teacher to resist it. Indeed, she needs the careful training 
to cultivate her own principles. Principle is not as it should be, 
and would be in a person educated carefully on Kindergarten prin- 
ciples, — an active, every-day guide to most people. Expediency is 
the evil spirit that overrides it in woman’s daily domestic walk, as 
well as on man’s exchange. It is charitable to excuse others for 
moral delinquencies, for we must take into consideration the evil 
influences to which character is exposed in a world in which we 
see so much evil; but we must not be charitable to ourselves, — 


‘we must exact every thing of ourselves that the most severe ethi- 


cal thinking can evoke from our consciences. Then only shall we 
be fit to guide and train the consciences of children. Children are 
exposed to terrible evils in this direction. Kind-hearted servants 
(taking them at their best) are a snare to children’s consciences, 
in those higher circles of life where so much care of them is given 
up to hirelings. In the child’s hearing, they soften the testimony 
to “naughty behavior,” as the experiments of children are unjustly 
called; which reacts upon the child corruptingly, and teaches it to 
excuse and deny its own acts. Servants often misrepresent, ex- 
plicitly to shield themselves, and enlist the secrecy of the children 
by threats and promises. Then, the injustice and unreasonableness 
of accusations create the attitude of self-defence in many children, 
and confound their sense of justice. The fear of punishment de- 
moralizes them. It is only in a perfectly free community, such as 
the Kindergarten can be made, where transgressions from the rules 
of politeness to one another and to the teacher are usually the 
gravest misdemeanors (the word “ naughty ” should never be used for 
these things), and whose avoidance excludes selfishness, that is at 
the root of most evil, that children act naturally. Where they act 
naturally, and are not judged, peremptorily sentenced, condemned, 
and punished condignly, but only questioned and made to look at 
themselves calmly, they are the first to condemn themselves, — the 
surest test that love of truth and justice are attributes of the soul 
of man: 

A reverent teacher of childhood, who has by precept been taught 
to respect it and handle it with fear and trembling, will hesitate 
to judge a child, — will wait a little if baffled in its management, 
and take time to consider what should be done to meet the case. 

A mother has such an inward sense and organic understanding 
of her child, — that is, if she has kept the care of it in her own 
hands, — that she knows its good propensities, and can balance 
them against the evil ones better than any one else; and thus, if 
she is a true mother, is her child’s best educator. The teacher 
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must learn this theoretically before she is fit to take the mother’s 
place; and only by knowing it theoretically, is she prepared to add 
to her knowledge by experience. 

In regard to the intellectual part of the training, the order of 
the cultivation of the faculties is a science which every educator 
needs to study before daring to take up the profession. The 
proper sequence, even, of the occupations of the Kindergarten, and 
the mode of teaching the children how to apply the law of the 
“connection of opposites” is of the utmost importance; and must 
be learned with wide-awake mind, else the meddling of the kin- 
dergartner with the children’s development will be injurious rather 
than beneficial. 

Those who study the science intelligently — and it is the science 
of mind they study, or it is nothing — feel more and more, as they 
go on, how important the instruction of the training school is. It 
carries them into regions of thought that they have perhaps never 
been introduced to by any experience of their lives, even if they 
have acquired a great deal of book knowledge. It is a- frequent 
expression with such students, that they never before knew what 
life meant, or what they were made for. Young mothers often 
have this feeling when they find themselves with the responsibili- 
ties of the motherly duties, and are utterly at a loss what to do. 
They then for the first time realize their ignorance, and are dis- 
mayed at it. 

A mother of five children recently made the remark, while con- 
fiding some of her difficulties in management to an elderly friend 
whom she had not seen for a long time: “I have been so situated 
that I could not consult any one. I have always hoped I should 
have a good opportunity to talk with Mrs. , who has such a 
wonderful way with her children. They are always good; she has 
very little trouble with them. But I am perfectly baftled by my 
little girl; she is old enough to be patient with the other children ; 
but she is not.” 

Further conversation brought out the fact, that this oldest child 
(of nine years) was pent up a great deal of the time with four 
little children, all clamorous for play and help, and somewhat ex- 
cited by her irritability. Also, it transpired that the child was in 
the midst of some difficult teething, — was subject to sudden fever- 
ish turns, loss of appetite, and languor, though finely developed in 


limb and flesh. 
The suggestion was made that this state of health probably 


accounted for the defects of temper, and the want of forbearance 
and apparent selfishness that had come over the child. The relief 
to the mother’s heart was almost painful to see, though, of course, 
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pleasant to see also. But she evidently had despaired of her child 
before ; and now her hopes revived, and she returned home resolved 
to protect her from the annoyance of the younger children, and to 
sympathize with and pity her for her uncomfortable feelings, in- 
stead of finding fault. 

All mothers would be benefited by study of the science of Kin- 
dergartens, before assuming the duties of parents; and the time 
will unquestionably come when it will be made a part of necessary 
education for all women. 





MOTHERS’ UNIONS. 


Berore the Kindergarten Messenger was thought of, its editor 
addressed an open letter to parents, proposing that in every town 
an informal, inexpensive society should be formed by some inter- 
ested mother, to read and converse on the subject of the Kinder- 
garten. It was suggested that the “Circular of Information” 
published for the month of July, 1872, by the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, should be the first book read and discussed, as it 
could be procured gratis by asking for it. One union was formed 
at Montclair, N. J., which resulted in establishing a Kindergarten 
and calling a teacher; while one of the ladies went to prepare her- 
self, under Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, to keep it, who is now in the full tide of 
successful experiment. The “ Circular of Information ” has long since 
been exhausted; but the tracts and books mentioned in the article 
of this number, “ What Books Shall we Read?” together with the 
Kindergarten Messenger itself, would supply topics enough to every 
monthly meeting to make a good beginning; and the result of all 
such attempts would be, like that in Montclair, to make a Kinder- 
garten felt to be the first necessity. of life, and, where one was 
already established, to insure understanding, sympathy, and co- 
operation with the kindergartner. Frobel’s idea of education 
included women and children. It was the education of mankind 
that he treated in his first great work. In this education of mankind 
by God, all the members mutually educate each other, children 
unconsciously, and the adult generation consciously ; and, there- 
fore, on the latter rests the moral responsibility. Frébel opens the 
meaning of all Christ’s words touching childhood, as every profound 
student of his system finds; and hence those expressions so constantly 
made in the training schools: “This is a new world to me;” 
“ Life is more interesting than I had ever imagined ;” “One seems 
to be born into another world;” “I seem to be learning for the 
first time in my life ; ” “ This is self-education ;” “ Who is sufficient 
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A similar effect is produced in an earnest mothers’ union, and 
especially in a mothers’ class. But it is not every good kinder- 
gartner that can be at the same time competent to lead a class of 
mothers. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte and Mrs. Aldrich are unquestionably 
of exceptional power. The interest of the class in Florence in- 
creases with every meeting. We are permitted to print a few of 
Mrs. Aldrich’s written notes, which indicate the spirit and purpose 
of the Mothers’ Union of Florence. 


MRS. ALDRICH’S INTRODUCTORY REMARKS AT THE FIRST MOTHERS’ 
MEETING IN FLORENCE, MARCH, 1876. 


TuHeE great thought that presses upon us at all times, and in an 
especial manner 707, is, How shall we best serve humanity ?— how 
lighten the heavy burdens, and prevent the spread of crimes? I 
do not mean so much those crimes for which prisons are made. 
They are ultimate outgrowths: between them and our work rolls 
a vast sea of false living. Unfair dealing, trusts betrayed, and 
hearts broken,—these all lie close to our doors, and too often 
do not wait for an invitation to enter and sit at our hearths and 
tables. 

There certainly is a remedy for all this evil: there is truth 
enough, justice enough, love enough in the world to right all the 
wrongs; and no one of us can afford to live on without asking — 
and answering, too—the question, What can I do to lessen the 
wrong and increase the right ? 

So much money, time, and thought are already given to reform 
criminals that our eyes are led in the direction of the multitude; 
but, since no apparent results come from what has been done, it is 
wise to ask ourselves if some important steps have not been over- 
looked. 

Look for one moment at the way the work of education is done. 
Our children are sent into the public schools at an early age, with 
no systematic training Of heart and mind, to resist the current 
that sets in at that point to bear them on to manhood and woman- 
hood. And what are the stopping-places,—the wayside inns 
where they may stop and take in refreshment that shall furnish nerve 
and sinew to the moral nature, and keep its growth equal with the 
intellectual ? It is nearly impossible for us who are parents, really 
to fear that our boys and girls will grow up other than true men 
and women. But, dear friends, look at society, from men in the 
highest business and social circles to the poorest walks of life, and 
let us try to remember that very many of those who have so sadly 
failed to realize their own or their parents’ expectations, were once 
little children like ours, and in just such homes as we give our boys 
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and girls; and they went out to their life-work apparently just as 
clean and wholesome as we expect our children to be. But there 

yas something lacking. And shall we not seriously inquire where 
the rock is upon which they stumbled and fell, and if we are not 
repeating the mistakes of their education ? 

If you build a house, do you give the foundation little or no 
attention, and say, “ When the building is up far enough to show, I 
will see that good material is supplied, and the work well done”? 
Do you not rather say, if you want your building permanent and 
safe, “I will put in the very best foundation; the quality of the 
work and the material shall be right”? If you do otherwise, you 
do not claim any superiority for your building. Or, to use a better 
illustration, you do not buy a choice plant, with its tender green 
just appearing, and put it with indifference into the ground, and 
say, “ When it is grown larger, I will take care of it”! If you wish 
to plant an orchard, and expect to get the best results, do you not 
make the soil very mellow, and set the young trees with the greatest 
care, knowing that any neglect now can never be made up? 

When the gardener puts seeds into the ground, you all know 
with what care he watches the appearance of the first tiny leaf. 
He gives each plant room, light, air, and water, conscious that a 
single day’s neglect will be injurious, perhaps fatal, to the tender 
plant. It is transplanted from time to time, the conditions of soil 
and atmosphere kept right, — and all with a knowledge of its needs’ 
that is partly instinct; and you are sure that there is hardly a 
possibility of its producing any thing without this care. Shall we 
not work and judge as wisely for our darling little children? Be- 
cause we love their pretty, winning ways, and almost iresistible 
caresses so much, shall we forget that these, with their petulant, 
arbitrary, or shrewd performances, so cunning and attractive now, 
are the germs of their future characters, and that they need the 
most watchful care lest even the good seeds become crowded by 
each other, choked by weeds, or weak from want of moral air and 
sunshine? You must furnish surrounding soil and atmosphere for 
a child’s growth as much as for a plant’s; and the moral growth is 
controlled by surrounding influences just as much as the physical. 
You would not put a tender rose-bush into the ground anywhere 
you chose, because it would give you pleasure to see it grow and 
blossom just there, and reasonably expect it would do so; but you 
must furnish place and surroundings that will give the best chance 
for its growth; and it must be done now, even before the leaves 
appear. 

Perhaps you will think that, as you love the child better than 
anybody else can, and too well to do any thing but what will make 
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it happy, it surely must be better off with you than with anybody 
else. That would be true if it could have but one place and one 
element in which to develop. Home and love are first and best. 
But, the moment your child sees the world, it begins to assimilate 
from its new surroundings; and its little self is made up from these 
outward elements just as surely as its body is made from the food 
given it. The life of your little boy or girl must be one of conflict. 
Your love cannot make it otherwise. You would gladly fight its 
battles and bear its griefs; but you cannot. It often must grope 
alone, and fall, or struggle, and win. Will you not begin to-day to 
guide its little feet and strengthen its little hands, by giving it such 
surroundings as, becoming assimilated atom by atom into its tender 
growth, will give completeness and power ? 

When you watch the hours with such precision, and are so careful 
to get the purest milk for your tender, precious baby’s food, you do 
not expect that one day is going to determine his growth: yet 
you are as careful of each cup of milk, and each piece of bread, as 
though it would turn the scale in his favor or against him; and you 
want to give the freshest air, the brightest sunshine, and the clear- 
est water, as well as the choicest milk and bread, to your darling. 
All these go to feed the body, and are but ‘types of what the heart 
and mind of your child must have, in order to grow in symmetry 
and beauty; and they must have it early. Just as you give the 
greatest care to its earliest physical food, so whatever you want 
to be most permanent in its moral nature must be given at first ; 
and there must be thought, plan, system. 

You all know how difticult — almost impossible — it is to give 
variety and method to the occupations of your little ones at home: 
there are so many demands that must be met before the 
mother can give time or thought to a regular course of develop- 
ment, even if she feels keenly the need and has the skill to execute. 
Perhaps the materials are not at hand for the work. There must 
be a community with others, to meet and dispose of all the different 
phases of child-life. 

And now we come to the practical matter. If so little can be 
done to redeem us who are grown up from the errors and follies 
which seem to cover almost the whole earth like a garment, and so 
much when the mind and heart are forming, what shall we do in- 
dividually, and what as a community, to elevate the tone of public 
morals, — to make it easier for men and women to be true in all 
their relations? Certainly, little that will bear fruit to-day: but 
nature waits for her results; and so can we, if we are only sure it 
is God’s field in which we are sowing this seed. If we have chil- 
dren, let us not wait till by and by to give direction and method to 
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their development ; but give them an earnest, active, real babyhood, 
making them feel the dignity of living right in their to them all- 
important — although we call it baby — world. Then the childhood 
that follows infancy will certainly have a better chance of being 
rourided out into that completeness which shall forbid a disap- 
pointed and disappointing manhood or womanhood. You will say, 
“There are so many hereditary taints and inevitable surroundings 
that for many it is hopeless and for all hard.” Yes: this is just the 
current we are to meet and, if possible, stem,— not merely in our 
own children; and we will begin now. If the children of the 
whole generation have inherited that which we deplore, so much 
the more they need all the helps they can have ; and they will be less 
likely to falter or fall in the life-race, or transmit their inherited 
weaknesses to their children, if we fortify them in the best way 
we can. 

There is no better soil in which to sow the seeds of this new light 
than in Florence. Your years of liberal thought ought to have 
made receptive and reflecting minds. If ever there was inspiration, 
I believe it was when Mr. Hill took the little children of Florence 
into his loving thought, and made a way open for them to grow 
and expand in Kindergarten atmosphere. Perhaps you will think 
it is only an experiment, and the difficulty of having a true founda- 
tion laid makes it still a problem. But, dear friends, whether it 
shall prove a failure or not lies with you. This new thought of 
taking the child in its babyhood, and planting then and there the 
seeds, or developing those already sown, so as to make a true man- 
hood and womanhood, is a great thought for us all; and it must 
be perfected here, as in all other places, by the earnest co-operation 
of the parents. 

True kindergartners are not easy to find, because the workers are 
yet few, and many of us, half seeing the light, have mistaken our 
calling; but watch, work, and wait, never ceasing your efforts till 
you have secured this great blessing for Florence. If we do our 
duty, and work out this great thought thoroughly, it will not only 
enter into your homes and leave a blessing, but be an example and 
encouragement to other places. 


REMARKS AT A SUBSEQUENT MEETING. 


There is one form of expression we mothers use so much to our 
children that it has become as second nature, if such a thing can 
be: it is the imperative, “Don’t do that,” putting our wishes in the 
form of command. We may preface it with “ darling: ” it still is a 
command, instead of request or suggestion ; such as, in polite society, 
we should use to a friend or acquaintance. 
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Perhaps you will reply, “ The child must be taught every thing.” 
Very true; and so much the more should we guard every word, 
lest we teach him more than we are aware of doing, and what we 
would gladly undo when it is too late. 

If we are the child’s superiors in size, strength, and knowledge, he 
is our superior in innocence and sensibility; and, even if we believe 
that our innocence has ripened into virtue, and so is able to resist 
little shocks, and our sensibility become quick with intelligence to ac- 
cept what is right and true, and with readiness to perceive and meet 
the needs of others, then shall we perceive that these sensibilities 
in the child are tremblingly alive to every breath, and that our 
words, looks, and tones make the sunshine or shadow of its life. 
And we all know what the shadow of a leaf will do upon an apple 
when it is ripening, and how beautiful the color which the sunshine 
has given in contrast with the spot which the leaf’s shadow has 
made, 

We sometimes must judge for our children, and often direct 
their activity. The former should be done with a decision from which 
there is no appeal, — providing, always, we are sure at the time that 
we are right; and the latter, in such a tentative manner as to lead 
the children to think for themselves, and not take the responsibility 
from them by using the form of command that leaves them noth- 
ing but obedience ; which is too important a habit to -be hazarded 
by demanding it too often, or at times when the child’s individuality 
should have play by our allowing him to act for himself freely. 

Of course, it is important that we do not expect the child to 
judge of matters beyond his comprehension, any more than that 
we demand of his body tasks beyond its strength, or expect him to 
decide intellectual questions to which he cannot reach. 

If a child is surrounded by such things as are suited to his capac- 
ity of perception, and has an atmosphere of loving fellowship and 
helpful sympathy, such as a true Kindergarten affords, for a part of 
each day (and it should be the early part, so as to give direction to, 
and food for, the later hours), there will be little danger in allowing 
him to think out for himself the little problems of experience, never 
interfering, by advice or suggestion, when it can be avoided; be- 
cause all such direction is, to say the least, as unnecessary, if not 
harmful, as it would be to be always bending and pruning a plant. 
You can get a peculiar and fantastic shape by such pruning; but 
no one claims for it the grace and elegance of natural growth, 

If a plant in our window-garden bend towards the light, it is be- 
cause it loves the sunshine, and turns instinctively from the shade 
behind to revel in the glorious sunlight, which you cannot give on 
both sides of the plant, because of the necessary limits of your man- 
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made garden. Can we not take a hint from this, and try to place 
our little soul-plants in such a position that moral sunshine and life 
shall come to them; not on one side only, but surround them in 
such large measure and rich quality that they can grow vigorous 
and erect, without the limitations which constant repression puts 
about them? You can only govern children aright, when you teach 
them to govern themselves by giving reasonable conditions for it. 


——_e-————— 


IS CHILD’S-PLAY TRIFLING? 


In the “Reminiscences of Fréebel,” there is an elaborate account 
of a Festival that he held at the Castle of Altenstein, in the sum- 
mer of 1850, which was conducted by himself, Middendorff, and his 
class of kindergartners; and took in not only all the children of 
the village whom the latter gardened daily under his eye (applying 
the instructions he gave them in abstract form), but also all the 
children of all the neighboring villages. 

Play, fanciful play, is the religious service of childhood, uncon- 
scious of its own character and developing effect on the mind and 
morals, — provided children are played with by those who con- 
sciously conduct it in such a manner as to keep the children loving 
and joyous. The joyousness is the responsive smile of the soul to 
the “ face of the Father which their angels behold ; ” therefore healthy 
for heart and mind as well as body. 

The responsibility rests with the kindergartner to foreclose or 
compose those little aberrations from order that interrupt the per- 
fect ideality of the play, especially those of a social and moral kind. 
If she does her duty, she draws the children into an obedience to 
the laws of courtesy and beauty, in which their own sense of respon- 
sibility germinates. By almost insensible gradations, the creature of 
instinct will — all things about it “drawn from May-time and the 
cheerful dawn ; advancing shape, an image gay” — be changed into 
“a being breathing thoughtful breath, and yet a spirit still, and bright 
with something of an angel light.” But the first phase predomi- 
nates — the second scarcely dawns —in the Kindergarten. It will 
become the daylight of reason in the school era. 

But a long childhood, provided it is a joyous, hearty, playful 
childhood, is the destderatum. 

It is one of the hardest things to get the grown-up to theorize 
rightly about play. The theory generally is, that play is the dissi- 
pation of the mind, not its fullest life. But at the festival at Alten- 
stein, where the play was perfect, because Fréebel and Middendorff 
and the kindergartners played with the children, the spontaneous 
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expression of the crowd of peasants who were watching their chil- 
dren was most impressive; and a lady, one of the guests, from the 
neighboring Baths of Liebenstein, who was looking on with stream- 
ing eyes, said, “I never saw any thing that touched me so much. 
It seems as if I were in church, it makes me feel so devout.” 

“Yes,” replied Frébel; “that is the characteristic power of play. 
It elevates and makes blessed both the children and the grown-up. 
Perfect human joy is also worship; for it is ordained of God.” 

This seems perhaps a long introduction ; but we wish to have the 
moral value of the following extracts considered seriously. Is it 
not moral education ? 


ee 


CuRISTMAS AT THE KINDERGARTEN. 
(From the Nashua, N.H., Newspaper.) 

Tue children of Miss Held’s Kindergarten observed their third 
Christmas festival, yesterday, at the Historical Society’s rooms in 
Telegraph Block. As usual, the occasion was well attended, and every 
thing indicated a growing interest in Frébel’s system for the educa- 
tion of little children. Over forty little ones were promptly on the 
ground by three o’clock ; and their ranks inéluded not only the pres- 
ent pupils, but past graduates as well, and not a few expectant pupils 
who are anxiously awaiting their third birth-day, when they too can 
be admitted to the social games and joyful occupations of the merry 
circle. Through the kindness of the ladies of the Episcopal Society, 
they were permitted to assemble in the Hall until the doors of the 
Kindergarten should be opened ; and the time of waiting was occupied 
by the children in their delightful Kindergarten games, accompanied 
with songs’ both in English and German. Finally, at the appointed 
time, the doors were opened ; and the children, hand in hand, marched 
in, singing their beautiful “ River Song.” The windows were dark- 
ened for the occasion ; and on a handsome fir-tree in the middle of 
the room were burning a multitude of wax tapers, amidst festoons of 
colored chains made by the youngest children, apples of silver and 
gold, and the numerous presents. The children, in an orderly man- 
ner, arranged themselves in a circle about the room, while their 
elders, standing behind them, had an opportunity to witness their 
pleasure and surprise at the striking tout ensemble. After sufficient 
time had elapsed to enable all to examine the interesting work of 
the children, without any ceremony or formality each little one was 
allowed to pick off his own work from the tree, and present it to 
his parents or other friends. The weaving, embroidery, perforated 
and other work, was made into many useful and interesting gifts, 
which enabled the infants to play the ré/e of benefactor to their 
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parents. Next to the large collection of beautiful little children, 
this was the most interesting feature of the occasion, — the inculca- 
tion of the habit of generosity. For weeks the little fingers had 
been busy, not for themselves, but for those they love ; and they came 
together not to receive presents, but to bestow them. All this is 
not without a purpose; for in the system of Frébel the formation 
of character occupies no secondary place. It was also noteworthy 
that no exhibition was made of the children themselves. This is 
also according to Frébel’s plan, and is a feature of the system most 
earnestly to be commended. It is a blessed thing that our children 
can begin their education and yet remain children,— hearty and 
healthy, full of natural and spontaneous impulses for right action ; 
that a method has been devised by which, in'the salutary atmo- 
sphere of the Kindergarten, the child may grow morally and men- 
tally, developing his taste and acquiring manual dexterity and skill 
without being forced to go through any parrot-like performances of 
mere memorizing, and without becoming senseless puppets moved 
only when some older person pulls the string. The increased inter- 
est in the Kindergarten, and the growing appreciation of its methods 
wherever they are properly exemplified, furnish another instance of 
the avidity with which the American people seize hold of a good 
thing, and quickly appropriate it as their own, when once it is made 
known to them. The time is not far distant in our country when no 
young lady’s education will be regarded as complete, until she has 
become familiar with the principles of primary instruction as taught 
by Friébel; and every exhibition of the results of his teaching like 
that witnessed yesterday by so many cultivated women and thought- 
ful mothers serves to hasten that time. 


—_——_o——_—. 
[From the ‘‘ Cincinnati Gazette ’’? of December 22. 


Last September Miss Mellick, of New York, started a Kinder- 
garten in the rooms of the Wesleyan College. On Wednesday 
afternoon the Christmas exercises of the class were witnessed by 
the mothers and invited friends of the little ones. It was in the 
College Chapel, which had been cleared of chairs and settees for 
the purpose. In the centre of the floor, on a low table, stood a 
Christmas-tree, hung with the customary decorations ; its foot being 
surrounded by little toilet articles, card baskets, cornucopias, and 
the like, made by the little ones during their instruction hours, and 
designed, as it afterward appeared, as gifts to the parents. Miss 
Mellick came in at the head of her class of twenty-five toddlekins, 
aged from three years to seven, shortly after three o’clock; and, 
apparently all unmindful of the scores of interested spectators, 
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joined with them in a number of games which form a part of the 
Kindergarten system of instruction. Simple as they were, the games 
compelled attention and provoked thought, which in every instance 
developed admiration for their ingenuity in construction and design. 
Nothing appears to be done without teaching a lesson; and doing it, 
too, the more indelibly because unconsciously. 

The attention of the children seems to be centred on the games ; 
but all the time subtle influences are exerting themselves on their 
plastic minds. The distinction between teacher and scholar is gone. 
Miss Mellick joins in the games, and with as much evident enjoy- 
ment, too, as the most playful chick in the lot. There is no dread 
of her in the minds of the children; but only loving trustfulness 
and confidence. A description of the games, could not convey an 
idea of all’ that they are calculated to teach: this can only be 
learned from observation. Music accompanies all of them; and it 
was decidedly interesting to hear half a dozen simple melodies sung 
by such young voices, and sung, too, in time and tune. One game 
tested the courage and individual ability of the little ones. A verse 
was sung by all, save one; while she, representing a little bird flying 
across the sea with a letter (the sentiment of the little song), ran 
around the circle, and, when the last word was reached, knelt before 
one of the singers, who then repeated the verse alone. Little piping 
voices they were, but not a single failure to go through the ordeal. 
The closing performance was a march around the Christmas-tree, 
and a distribution of the presents by the children to their parents; 
and this was very evidently the most enjoyable feature of the after- 
noon to the children, as well as to the spectators. “I worked so 
hard!” said a wee thing, as she laid an offering on her mother’s lap, 
and received her fond kiss. “ Take it home, mamma, and show it to 
papa,” and away she scampered to join the circle surrounding the 
tree; and this scene was repeated a score of times, until the chapel 
appeared to be lighted up with the radiance from happy faces. 

scenes 
[From the ‘ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer,’? Dec. 31, 1876.] 

One of the most flourishing things connected with the flourishing 
Cincinnati Wesleyan College for Young Women is its Kindergarten, 
under the able direction of Miss Mellick, of New York. Her cheer- 
ful rooms have been filled since the opening of the semester with 
“wee todlin” representatives of the best West-end families. Every 
chair was taken, and four beyond the number allowed were pressed 
upon her by parents who were in love with Frébel’s system. Many 
previous attempts to introduce the Kindergarten in Cincinnati have 
failed, and the reputation of the system suffered in consequence; 
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but the chief fault, doubtless, lay in the instructor. Miss Mellick has 
had every advantage of location, — Wesley Avenue being ore of 
the finest streets, and the Wesleyan College one of the most impos- 
ing and complete edifices, in a thickly populated portion of the city ; 
and of appointments, — her suit of rooms, bright with pictures, 
flowers, and sunshine, exactly adapted to the health and pleasure of 
her precious child-plants. Yet all these are only minor accessories. 
The strength of the Kindergarten is Miss Mellick. Trained with 
unusual care in Madame Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten Normal, she 
thoroughly understands every thing, great and small, about the 
work. She clearly sees, beneath the pleasing exterior of games, 
gifts, and occupations, the beautiful pattern of discipline and culture 
that the young lives are, all unconsciously to themselves, made to 
assume. . . . What we have begun this article for is to express the 
unqualified pleasure we experienced yesterday afternoon in witness- 
ing the closing exercises of her Kindergarten, preparatory to the 
holiday vacation. We found the parents and many friends of the 
little ones assembled in the College Chapel, the seats of’ which had 
been so arranged as to leave a large central space for the use of the 
Kindergarten. Surmounting a table in the centre was the conven- 
tional Christmas-tree, handsomely decorated, and hanging full of 
the most inviting toys. The table was covered with the curious 
and beautiful work of the children — wall-pockets, card-receivers, 
cornucopias, &c. After going through with several characteristic 
and exhilarating games, the children raised the sweet Christmas 
song, beginning : — 
“Gather round the Christmas-tree,” 

suiting the action to the word, — altogether forming a picture not soon 
to be forgotten. Then, carrying out the Christ-like idea of the festi- 
val, that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” each child took 
the presents her own hands had wrought, and, seeking her mother, 
gave them to her, with love and delight beaming from her little face. 
It was so unexpected, so tender, so sweet, that nearly every eye was 
suffused with tears, not of sorrow, but of maternal joy. 

Then, having left Miss Mellick a fine assortment of new toys for 
the orphans at the Home, they marched, keeping time with the 
music, to the reception room, and their entertainment was ended. 
All present expressed unbounded gratification. 


pal nae. 
Easter FEstTIvau. 


Mrs. Kravs-Bortte writes from New York: “The Kindergar- 
ten and training class were yesterday closed for the Easter holi- 
days, with a beautiful childlike and characteristic festival of the 
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Easter eggs. Ninety-six eggs were dyed and painted, with the help 
of several lady friends, — some of them so exquisitely done with land- 
scapes, flowers, butterflies, that one could not but regret to have 
these little master-pieces of art on so brittle a thing as an egg. Two 
duck eggs were prepared for Mr. Kraus and myself. Mine was 
ornamented with a lady’s hand, swinging a ball; Mr. Kraus had the 
Second Gift, and both had the inscription, ‘Come, let us with our 
children live.’ 

“T had prepared two baskets for the eggs, ornamented with the 
national colors; and with cotton wool I had made a white hare, — 
the Easter hare, dressed up as a little woman, also in the national 
colors. The Kindergarten, after being opened with one of our cus- 
tomary little prayers and songs, was commenced by my telling a 
story about the Easter hare. I wish you could have seen the atten- 
tive, eager, joyful, young faces,—and also the thirty-two ladies of 
the training class listening with the same interest as the little ones, 
for they were all invited. Our room is so large that they are all 
welcome to come daily. 

“ After the story, the children finished some Easter crosses, which 
all had prepared for their parents. At lunch time Mr. Kraus intro- 
duced the hare, and I brought in the eggs. “ It was a beautiful quar- 
ter of an hour, which I shall not forget soon. After luncheon, we 
marched with the song : — 


‘Johnnie must be up and doing ; 
He shall learn a trade,’ &c. 


“Then, when they were all seated again, the children received 
large squares of paper of the six colors (of the balls) ; and, by fold- 
ing these and blowing into the forms, the children made their own 
Easter eggs. The ladies meanwhile cut out some baskets, and the 
eggs were placed within them; and some children were so indus- 
trious that they filled two nets or baskets. And then, after some 
appropriate games and a good-by song, all went home.” 





BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 


Burtrercvurs and daisies! 
Oh, the pretty flowers, 
Coming in the spring-time 
To tell of happy hours! 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up everywhere. 
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What to them is weather ? 

What are stormy showers ? 
Buttereups and daisies, 

Are they human flowers? 

He who gave them hardships 

And a life of care, 

Gave them likewise hardy strength 
And patient hearts to bear. 


Welcome, yellow buttercups, 
Welcome, daisies white! 

You are in my spirit 

A vision of delight ! 

Coming in the spring-time 

Of sunny hours to tell, — 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 





foreign Jntelligence. 


WE copy from the “ Journal of Education,” published at 9 and 10 
St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, London, E. C., the two following 
paragraphs, and an impromptu lesson in Kindergarten drawing, 
given by Madame de Portugall at a primary school in Geneva. 


Pictures. — Kindergarten teachers find pictorial illustration 
very helpful, and those who do not know the Children’s Picture 
Roll (Partridge, 3s.) may be glad to have their attention called to 
it. It contains a collection of large, clear engravings, one for every 
day in the month, to be hung on the room wall; and is so arranged 
that all can be exhibited in turn. The subjects are taken from 
good paintings or photographs ; and represent ordinary incidents of 
child-life, picturesquely rendered. Among the most pleasing are 
“ Hazel Dell,’— Mary gathering nuts; “Is the Rain over?” — 
children sheltered by corn-sheaves; “ Very Tired ;” and “ Bessie at 
the Spring.” Below each picture there are a few words of descrip- 
tion, which may serve as the ground-work for a story; the children 
will delight to hear the suggested circumstances enlarged upon, and 
will thus receive new impressions of life. A companion picture 
roll, consisting of animal subjects, can also be well recommended 
for the Kindergarten or the nursery. 


A KinperGarten Lesson (in drawing).— Having passed some 
weeks in Geneva this summer, I had the privilege of accompanying 
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the celebrated kindergartner, Madame de Portugall, who was re- 
cently appointed Inspectress of Infant Schools, on some of her 
inspecting tours in and around the town. 

The effort that is being made to introduce the Kindergarten 
method of teaching into these schools greatly interested me; and I 
think that a sketch of one of the lessons given by the Inspectress 
may be useful to those of your readers who know enough of Frébel- 
teaching to distinguish between a simple doing of certain things, 
and a doing of them in the spirit of Frébel. 

The school in question consisted of a score of peasant children, 
whose average age might be four years. The mistress was giving a 
linear drawing-lesson as we entered, or rather, she was trusting 
that the horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines she had traced on 
the board would be a sufficient guide for the children’s employment 
of twenty minutes or half an hour. The Inspectress said a word 
or two about the children understanding what they were doing ; 
whereupon the mistress, with that confidence which is so charac- 
teristic of a superficial acquaintance with a subject, put several 
questions as to the names of the lines. These were more or less 
correctly answered. 

But in the mean time the Inspectress, with her deeper knowledge 
of child-life, had gauged the ages and stages of development of the 
little ones before her, discovered their particular need, pitied their 
gravity, and prepared a lesson. They were made to clean their 
slates, sit square, show their right hands, hold their pencils, and 
perform sundry little introductory exercises adapted to establish the 
necessary relationship between teacher and taught. Then began 
quite a little drama. Three very erect little girls appear on the 
black-board (let no one dream they are any thing but vertical 





lines) : | | “ Look,” she said, “how straight they stand! not too 
close, otherwise they could not do their gymnastics ; not too far off, 
or they could not hear each other speak. Who would like to draw 
these three little girls?” Of course they all do. One boy makes 
the head of one of his little girls touch the roof, —“how very 
uncomfortable!” Soon, however, there are three very respectable 
strokes on every slate, and the pencils are laid down. All glances 
are directed anew to the board, where appear, at a little distance, 
so as to form a distinct group, three little boys. “The boys want to 
come to school too, and see if they can hold themselves as well as 
the girls. Qu’en pensez vous?” The children smile, and are 
delighted to receive permission to draw the boys. Again a pause. 
“Now, see: the girls have been standing straight up a long time. 
They are quite tired, and want to go home to their mother, and have 
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some supper, and go to bed. See! here they are lying quite straight 
down: . And the boys must rest too: ~—-—— 

















Let us put them all underneath each other, like the little beds on a 
ship. The next morning the little boys got up, and went to school 
at the usual time; but the girls were so tired that they overslept 
themselves, and are nearly too late, so they begin to run. Can you 
run? Who will come and show me how? See! we are not so 
straight when we run: we lean forward. Let us make our three 
little girls leaning so as to run; then they will get to school before 
the bell rings. And look! the boys have got to school already; but 
they miss the little girls, and they say, ‘ Let us run to meet them.’ 


Here they are meeting each other: / f / \\\ Now they can 


all run to school together : \\\\\\ —three boys and three 
girls. How many children does that make? One day these six 
children were invited to a grape gathering; but they could not reach 
the fruit, because the grapes were growing high up. So the papa 
had to get the dig ladder, and climb up, and throw the bunches 
down, whilst the children held the basket. Look! I will make a 
ladder. How many steps has it? Who can make a ladder with 
seven steps? It must be straight up against the wall, or the poor 
papa will tumble down and break his legs.” Need I say that this 
ideal ladder might be seen on every slate, with the six children 
standing near it? One little boy even made two somewhat elabor- 
ate figures, which he assured me were the papa and mamma. 
The zeal of the little ones under this skilful guidance of their 
powers touched me very much, when I contrasted it with their 
former indifference. There had been so much doing ; so little of 
any thing like warning or injunction. No word about combining 
vertical with horizontal lines; and yet, by means of that little 
ladder associated with such pleasant ideas, they had unconsciously 
climbed over this difficulty, and others besides. They had mastered 
the task whilst their thoughts had been busy with something 
beyond the task. The skill of an experienced and cultured mind 
had reached the level from which it was possible to raise these 
little minds above the consciousness of effort. Is not here a grand 
lesson for all teachers of young children ? 


Nore sy THE Epitor oF KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 


It will be observed that this lesson was not given in a Kinder- 
garten, where the children’s creative principle had been developed 
by the plays with the gifts; but in a primary school, where the 
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children are regarded, not as powers, but as passive recipients, 
capable of nothing but imitative activity. It does suggest how 
much the primary teacher would gain in vivifying the children, if 
she should adopt that one principle of the Kindergarten method, — 
to sympathetically engage the child’s fancy in imitating ; and merely 
this is doubtless what Madame de Portugall intended to do. But 
had she been giving a lesson in drawing in a Kindergarten, where 
the children had been already developed into habits of free activity, 
she would have led the children to invent the ladder by a series of 
questions somewhat of this kind ; viz., “Can the papa get up that high 
wall without something to climb up on? What is that thing by 
which people climb up on walls, or high houses, or high trees? 
Can you make a ladder for the papa to climb on? How many steps 
shall it have? What kind of lines will make the steps, — those 
going up and down, or those that go right and left? Can you 
draw seven steps? (and when they say they have done so, you also 
can draw seven short horizontal lines on the blackboard for the 
steps, by which they can correct their own work.) Now, what kind 
of lines can we draw to connect the steps together?” Very like the 
answers to some of these questions would involve collateral conver- 
sation; and it might take a good while to get the ladder drawn. 
Do you say it takes too much time to go on in this way? But is 
there any hurry? In a Kindergarten, every thing should be done 
leisurely ; because perfect development is the object, not to get 
things done rapidly. Perfect, thorough growth is the work of the 
Kindergarten, in which the children can find all their faculties, and 
especially exercise the leading faculty of the human being, — the self- 
derived (under God) inventing faculty, which our hurried, peremp- 
tory method of teaching passive recipients, overlays and extinguishes. 
Let those who have eyes to see, /ook at this vital difference between 
teaching children to imitate and invoking them to originate? The 
last is the method of the kindergartner, some of which can be 
imitated by a good primary teacher. But this partial adoption and 
its good effects must not blind people to the superiority of adopt- 
ing the whole method, exclusively, for children too little to go to 
even a primary school, on whom a more vital good can be bestowed, 
—a quickening. Children must be quickened, before they can 
grow. To quicken and aid growth is the highest thing that can 
be done, and is done only by the kindergartner’s concurring with 
God, whose presence and laws she must recognize. 
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PMomestic Jutelliqence. 


Mr. W. N. Hairman says, in a letter dated March 31, — “I am 
in St. Louis, inspecting the kindergartens. They are beautiful. 
It would do your heart good to see this great work of Miss Blow, 
whom I consider the greatest apostle of Frébel in the United 
States, next to ———. I shall write letters to the Chicago ‘ Inter- 
Ocean,’ describing my visit, in the hope of raising more Miss 
Blows.” 


A LETTER from Scranton, Pa., says: “ The little Kindergarten here 
is a source of great satisfaction. Being in the house where I reside, 
it gives me a pleasant opportunity to be a frequent, quiet observer. 
-... To me it is an ever-increasing wonder and delight to see 
what may be done for the infant mind. Miss Knight loves her 
work, and is a very successful teacher. Oh, that more could see the 
value of such methods in the child’s tender year! 

“The youngest of our household — two and a half years _ con- 
siders it her privilege and right to spend some time every day in 
the Kindergarten. From some natural slowness of the action of the 
organs of speech, she does not talk yet ; but comprehends, amd makes 
herself understood perfectly. It is very lovely to see her join the 
rest in all their games: giving all attention, and never making a mis- 
take, doing just what the rest do, and keeping perfect time in march- 
ing. She has also quite an idea of form; amusing herself for a long 
time at a blackboard that is not marked in squares, and quite sur- 
prising us by regular forms; the square being her chief aim, and 
frequently quite correct. 

“The Kindergarten is a blessed gift to the age and mankind ; and 
could all children of the present time be brought under its influ- 
ence, the results could not be estimated. They are truly incalcula- 
ble.” E. A. S. 


Miss Peaxsopy’s lectures on the religious and moral nurture of 
of children in the Home and Kindergarten, which she delivers 
every year in Miss Garland’s school, she i is repeating to Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s training class, and mothers, and others, are also admitted. 
During the last week of April, and first week of May, she will 
repeat them to Miss Burritt’s training class in Philadelphia (and 
others will be admitted there also). Miss Peabody’s printed lec- 
tures were a part of this course. The one on the Nursery is the 
proper introduction to the course. 











The Kindergarten Guide. 


An illustrated Hand-book designed for the Self-Instruction of 
Kindergartners, Mothers, and Nurses. 
By Maria Kraus-Beelte and John Kraus. 





The Kindergarten Guide will be published in 8 Numbers, viz.: 


No.1. The First and Second Gifts. 


With 50 illustrations. 


In Paper, 35 Cents; in Cloth, 65 Cents.— 


No.2. The Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Gists.—No. 3. The Tablets.—No. 4. Ring-laying, 
Stick-laying, Slat-interlacing, Connected Slat, Thread Game.—No. 5. Drawing, Perforating, 
Sewing.—No. 6. Paper-folding, Paper-cutting and Paper-mounting, Weaving, Paper-inter- 
twining.—No. 7. Peas-(Cork-) Work, Modeling.—No. 8. Stories, Music, Games, Conversational 
Lessons, Discipline, Care of Plants and Animats, ete. 

Numbers 2 to 8 will be issued as fast as possible, each selling separately. 





Moral Culture of Infancy and Kindergarten Guide, 
By Mrs. Horace Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. 


ConTENts:—I. Kindergarten: What is it ? 
Dancing. V. The Kindergartner, 
VIII. Object Lessons. IX. Geometry. 
XII. The Secret of the Power. 


x. 


II. Rooms, ete, 

VI. Kindergarten Occupations. 
Reading, 
XIV. Moral Culture of Infancy.—With Musie for the Plays. 


Ill. Music. IV. Plays, Gymnastics, and 

VIL. Moral and Religious Exercises. 
XL. Grammar and Languages. XII. Geography. 
Cloth, $1.25 





Frabel’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Family. Fach 
in an elegant and strong Paper Box, containing | 
Material, Designs and Instructions. @ $0.75 

1. Stick-Laying. — 2, Net-work Drawing. — 3. Per- | 
forating Pricking. — 4. Weaving | Braiding. — 
6. Embroidering. — 6, Cork or Peas Work.—7. Piait | 
ing (Interlacing Slats), — 8. Ring-laying. — 9. Inter- | 
twining Paper, —10, Cutting Paper. 

Karl Frebel, Elements of Designing on the Developing 
System, for Elementary School Ciasses and for Fami- | 
lies, 4 Parts, each containing 24 pages ruled in | 
squares, with designs and space for copying. 

Each part, in paper, $0.35 | 

W.N, Hailman, Kindergarten Culture in the Family | 
and Kindergarten: A complete Sketch of Frabel’s | 
System of Early Education, adapted to American In- | 
stitutions, Yor the use of Mothers and Teach 
Illustrated. Cloth, $0.75 

Heinrich Hoffmann, Kindergarten Toys, and how to 
use them, A practical Explanation of the first six Gifts 
of Frebel’s Kindergarten, Miustrated, Paper, $0.20 

Kindergarten Tracts. STEIGER’S 
No.1. What is the Purpose of Kindergarten Education? | 
—2. Was ift der Swed der Kindergarten-Graiehung 2—| 
3. What is a Kindergarten ? or Frabel’s System of Edu- | 


cation briefly explained. — 4. Was ijt cin Kindergarten ? | Joseph Payne, 


Kurze Daritellung des Frobel’jchen Svyitem3.— 5. Frehel | 


and the Kindergarten System. (Extract from a Lecture | Joseph Payne. 


by Prof. Jos. Payne.) —6 What I think of Kinder- | 
gartens, (From the Herald of /ealth.; — 7. Kinder- 
garten. (From the N. V. Ieekly Tribune.) —8. A Day 
tn the Kindergarten of Fraulein Heid, at Nashua, N. 
— 9. The Kindergarten. (An Address by Miss S. E 
3Low.) — 10. The Medical Profession recommend the 
Kindergarten, — 11. The Christmas Kindergarten. 
(A Letter by the Rev. J. S. TRAVELLI.) —12. The Rose 
Window, —13. A few Words to Mothers on Frabel’s 
First Gift for Babies. —14. Friedrich Frabel’s Develop- 
ing System of Education, (A Lecture by Kari FRa:BEL.) 
— 15. Frebel’s Kindergarten Education especially neces- 
sary in Orphan Asylums and similar Inslitutions where | 
there are no nalural mothers. (Account of a visit to the 
N. Y. Foundling Asylum by Exizaseru P. Prasopy.) 
One copy of each of the above 7xacts will be sent 
gratis on application ; additional supply for distribu- 
tion furnished at low prices, — Packets of complete 
sets of the 15 Zyact¢s will be mailed upon receipt of 
5 Cents per packet. | 
The Kindergarten engrafted on the American Public- | 
School System. Extracts from Official Reports on the 
Public Kindergartens of St. Louis, Mo. Paper, $0 03 | 


Aug. Kaetler, Kindergarten Education.— Part First. 
The Kindergarten as a Separate and Independent Edu- 
cational Institution. Part Second. The Child and its 
Education.— The Means of Education and their Appli- 
cation, In Press. 

Alma LL. Kriege. Rhymes and Tales for the Kinder- 
garten and Nursery.  Co'lected and revised. With 
introductory remarks on the value and mode of 
telling stories to children. Paper, $0.50: 

cloth, gilt edges, $1.00 

Matilda WI. Kriege. The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tons. An Elucidation of Frabel’s Principles of Edu- 
cation, A free rendering of the German of the Baroness 
MARENHOLTZ-BUELOW. On tinted paper. 

Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 

(The New Education. — The Child’s Being. — Its Re- 

lation to Nature, Man, and God. — The Child’s Mani- 

festat'ons. — The Child’s Education. — Freebel’s 

“ Mother's Cosseting Songs.” — Fundamental Forms.— 
Reading. 

Matilda H. Kriege. Friedrich Frabel. A biograph- 
ical Sketch. With portrait. Paper, $0.25; cloth, $0.50 

Henrietta Noa. Plays for the Kindergarten. Music 
by Ch J. Richter. (The Text of the 19 plays is in 
both English and German. Stiff cover, $0.20 

Freebel and the Kindergarten System 

of Elementary Education. Paper, $0.15 

The Science and Art of Education 
‘(A Lecture), and Principles of theScience of Educa 
tion, as exhibited ingthe Phenomena attendant on the 
unfolding of a Young Child’s Powers under the In- 
Jluence of Natural Circumstances. Paper, $0.15: 

cloth, $0.40 

Kvizabeth P. Peabody. Lectures on the Nursery and 
Kindergarten, 

No.1. Education of the Kindergartner, Paper, $0.25 
No. 2. The Nursery. Paper, $0.25 

Plays and Songs for Kindergarten and Family. Col- 
lected and revised by a Kindergartner. Paper, $0.75 

Johannes and Bertha Rouge, A practica, Guide to 
the English Kindergarten, for the use of Mothers, Gov- 
ern . and Infant-Teachers, being an exposition of 
Frabel’s System of Infant. Training, accompanied with 
a great variety of Instructive and Amusing Games, and 
Industrial and Gymnastic Exercises. With numerous 
Songs set to Musie and arranged for the Exercises. 
With 71 lithographic plates. Cloth, $2.10 

EA, Wiebe. The Paradise of Childhood. A Manual 
Sor Self-Instruction in Friedrich Frabel’s Educational 
Principles, and a Practical Guide to Kindergartners. 
In 4 parts. Paper, $3.00; cloth, $3.50 


E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 
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